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should come to its assistance. In all other events the two Powers
engaged to observe a strict neutrality and to do everything possible
to prevent other Powers from intervening, if either of them were at
war; and promised to communicate fully and frankly when the
interests of either were in jeopardy, and not to make arrangements
with other Powers to the prejudice of the agreement. A considerable
extension was given to this agreement in 1905, when it was enlarged
to include India and eastern Asia, and the two Powers pledged one
another to maintain the integrity and independence of China and the
open door for all nations in that country. It now became technically
an offensive and defensive alliance for these regions.
5
Salisbury appears for this occasion to have waived his objections
to foreign entanglements,1 thinking it to be an exception for a remote
part of the world which would have no results on the politics of
Europe. That was not the judgment of the other European Govern-
ments. The news of the agreement caused high commotion, in the
other Foreign Offices which instantly recognized it as a move in the
game that concerned them all. There was consternation in St. Peters-
burg, and Lamsdorff complained of this " absolutely unexpected
news." Only a few weeks previously he had been negotiating with
the Marquis Ito who had given him no inkling of what was on foot.
The Japanese Minister in St. Petersburg was in a specially painful
'position, and he explained mournfully to his French colleague that lie
had accepted his appointment on the express condition that he was
to seek a friendly understanding with Russia, and had been left totally
in the dark as to what was going on in Tokio. All the Japanese
Ambassadors were in the same plight; not one of them had received
a word from his Government. Lamsdorff did his utmost to get up
a counter-demonstration, and in the end Russia and France issued a
joint note which in vague and rather grandiose language intimated
,that in certain circumstances they might think it necessary to concert
common action. The Germans, though privately sympathetic with
1 Sir Michael Hicks Beach afterwards expressed the opinion that, if Salisbury
had remained at the Foreign Office, the Treaty would not have been made.
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